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of interest and information that not scholars only, hut all culti- 
vated readers, ought to find pleasure and profit in its pages. To 
any intelligent man the discussion behooves to he enticing. Curi- 
osity ought to he aroused hy the very, strangeness of the thesis. 
By what arguments can it he proved that the " Iliad " is really two 
works, and that mayhap both " Iliad " and " Odyssey " are not the 
work of one glorious mind, hut a grand mosaic of many divine 
fragments, as if the stars of heaven were clustered together into 
one orb of surpassing splendor ? Can this be shown with any de- 
gree of certainty ? Read Geddes and see. 

The little treatise of the Glasgow professor gives an account 
of Greek literature from Homer's time, about 1,000 years b. c, 
down to the present day. As we have already said, it deals mainly 
with results, but the erudition of its author is so manifest that 
every reader will feel himself safe in trusting them. Mr. Glad- 
stone's tract is, like all he writes, quite fascinating ; and we cannot 
at this instant recollect three books more worthy of a place in all 
libraries than the thrSe which we have thus rapidly noticed. 

Although our space is exhausted, we cannot help adding that 
students of the present generation enjoy a priceless advantage in 
being furnished with primers compiled hy such scholars as Prof. 
Jehb and the ex-Premier of England. 

Since the above notices were written, we have received "A Class- 
hook of Ancient Literature," by Dr. John D. Quackenbos, of Colum- 
bia College, which for purity of style, extent of research, and apt- 
ness of illustration, ought to take a conspicuous place among the 
educational helps of the day. It treats of the literature of the 
Orient as well as that of the Greeks and Romans, and the exam- 
ples culled from the authors of ancient Egypt, Assyria, China, Per- 
sia, Hindostan, and Palestine, are presented in the most elegant 
translations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin are equally well chosen. 



3. — D'Ancond's Italian Popular Poetry. La Poesia popolare 
Italiana. Studi dj Alessantdro D'Ancona. Livorno. 1878. 
16mo, pp. xii.-476. 

Prof. D'Ancona, whose valuable contribution to the history of 
the early Italian drama was noticed in the last number of the North 
American Review, has rendered another great service to the liter- 
ature of his country by the above work. 

The popular poetry of Italy has, during the present century, 
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been a favorite subject of study to natives and foreigners, but the 
method pursued has not led, until recently, to the attainment of any 
important results. The poetry of various parts of the country has 
been collected and published for the most part in a dilettante man- 
ner, and with but little appreciation of its true value. The first 
scientific treatment of the subject was by Nigra, who published in 
the JRivista Contemporanea, Turin, 1858-1862, a collection of Pied- 
montese popular poetry, accompanying each poem with an historical 
introduction in regard to its subject, and giving the different ver- 
sions from other provinces, with parallels from other nations. Re- 
cent collectors have followed his example, and the important collec- 
tions of Pitre,* and of Comparetti and D'Ancona, f leave nothing 
to desire in the way of completeness and scientific treatment. The 
large mass of material offered by these and previous collections has 
only recently been made the subject of special study. In 1875, Dr. 
Hugo Schuchardt, Professor of the Romance Languages at Halle, 
published an interesting work entitled " Ritornell und Terzine," in 
which he examined minutely these two characteristic forms of Ital- 
ian popular poetry, and threw much light upon their origin and 
relation to each other. The object of the work was, however, a 
special and limited one. More general in its nature was an article 
by Nigra in the "Romania," vol. v., pp. 417-452, being the introduc- 
tion to the author's long-looked-for Gansoni popolari del Piemonte, 
a part of which appeared in the JRivista Contemporanea above 
alluded to. In this article Nigra devotes most of his attention to 
the narrative poems of Northern Italy, and explains their rise and 
diffusion by an ingenious hypothesis. It was not until last year 
that any independent work appeared covering the whole ground 
when Ermolao Rubieri published his " Storia della Poesia popolare 
Italiana" (Florence. Barbera. 8vo, pp. viii.-686). It is an inter- 
esting and valuable work, but devoted chiefly to the psychological 
and moral side of the subject. Shortly after followed the work now 
under consideration. 

Four principal points are treated at length in D'Ancona's work : 
1. The history of Italian popular poetry from the thirteenth 
century to the present day ; 2. The substantial unity of Italian 
popular lyrical poetry, not only in general spirit, but also in the 

* Canii popolari Siciliani. Palermo. 1871. 2 vols. 8vo. In Biblioteca delle 
Tradizioni popolari Siciliani per cura di Giuseppe Pitre. Vols. I.— II. 

f Canii e Racconti del Popolo Italiano pubblicati per cura di D. Comparetti ed A. 
D'Ancona. Turin. 1870-"78. 6 vols. 8vo. 
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special form of the compositions ; 3. The geographical origin of 
the three characteristic forms of Italian popular poetry ; and, 4. 
The relation between the popular and literary poetry. Of the three 
characteristic forms above mentioned, one is peculiar to narrative 
poetry, the other two to lyrical. The latter are the strambotto (in 
Tuscany called rispetto), and the stornello (incorrectly termed ritor- 
nello by many), the first consisting of a single strophe of from four 
to eight endecasyllabic verses with alternate rhyme in the south of 
Italy, and rhyme in couplets for the rest of the country, both 
schemes sometimes occurring in the longer strambotti. The stor- 
nello is usually found in one of three forms — three full lines, one- 
half line, and two full ones, or one full line and a half. The num- 
ber of syllables for the full line is eleven, for the half -line six. The 
intermediate verse lacks, of course, a verse with which to rhyme, 
and is connected with the other two verses either by an agreement 
of the consonants following the last accented vowel (consonance), 
or by the agreement of these last accented vowels (assonance), or 
by full rhyme. In regard to the narrative poetry of the north of 
Italy, D'Ancona accepts Nigra's theory of its foreign (Provencal) 
origin. The original type of the strambotto is the tetrastich which 
is doubled in Sicily, appears in Tuscany with a refrain (ripresa), and 
is found in its simple form in Northern Italy. The stornello is only 
a condensed strambotto, and, as Schuchardt has shown, is related to 
the rhymed proverb which often assumes the form of a distich with 
assonance. . The introductory line D'Ancona regards as a later 
addition, and a step toward the form of three full lines which, in- 
stead of being, as Schuchardt thinks, the model of the literary ter- 
zina, is modeled after it, or at least influenced by its example. The 
home of the stornello is Tuscany. 

The other results of D'Ancona's studies are briefly as follows : 
There are in Italian popular poetry two forms, one spontaneous and 
more directly plebeian, although not without a certain artificial 
character, and a form directly artificial and literary — the former 
older, the latter more recent — the former going back to the earliest 
days of the Italian language and literature, the latter not more than 
three or four centuries old. The original and most copious source 
of both is in Sicily, which both first and last gave the imprint, not 
to speak of examples which are frequent. The first form was trans- 
mitted during the time when the Italians mingled more ; the second, 
for the most part, was diffused by means of printed or manuscript 
collections. Although born in Sicily, the canto became essentially 
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Italian and common, but to become so it had to divest itself of its 
Sicilian garb. The first class spread over a great part of Italy after 
a stay in Tuscany, where it assumed the forms of that dialect. The 
second class became popular after it had been translated (probably 
at Naples) from the Sicilian into the cultivated and common lan- 
guage. These two classes constantly mingled, D'Ancona comparing 
them to two rivers that flow in the same direction, and often mingle 
their waters to separate again — but one retaining something of the 
flavor and odor of the other. 

Such is an incomplete notice of a work that will add, if possible, 
to the already great reputation of the author, and prove an invalu- 
able guide to the student of Italian popular poetry. 



4. — French Folk-lore. Milusine. Hecueil de Mythologie, Litt'era- 
ture populaire, Traditions et Usages, publie par MM. Gaidoz et 
E. Rolland. Paris. 1878. 8vo, pp. 592. 

The interest taken in the subject of folk-lore has largely in- 
creased, during the past few years, and we have recently seen the 
foundation of an English Folk-lore Society and the establishment 
of a French periodical devoted to the same object. Unfortunately, 
the latter did not succeed pecuniarily, and at the expiration of the 
first year was discontinued. The copies remaining are now sold as 
a complete work, under the title at the head of this article. 

Singularly enough, France has been the last country in Europe 
to collect the precious vestiges of its early culture which exist in its 
superstitions and local legends. While Germany has delighted the 
nursery world with its fairy-tales, which have been studied with 
profit by the gravest scholars, France has, until lately, almost en- 
tirely neglected this interesting field. This is all the more curious, 
since Charles Perrault over two centuries ago set the fashion for 
fairy-tales in the literary world, and was at the head of a large and 
brilliant school, some of the works of which are still read with* 
pleasure. 

The modern methods of scientific study have, however, given to 
fairy-tales and superstitions another value than that of amusement, 
and the wisest scholars of Europe are to-day eagerly collecting the 
tales and rhymes of the nursery, and the superstitions and customs 
of the people — in short, all the unwritten literature of the people. 
It is to this object, the preservation of these fragments of a fast- 
disappearing condition of culture, that the collection before us is 
devoted, and, as might be supposed, its contents are of the most 



